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PRISONER?’S HARP. 


| 
Fro: the Living Age. 
John Augustus. | 
Everybody has heard of Joun AuGusrvs, the poor shoe- | 
maker of Boston, who has rescued from vicious courses so | 
many of his erring and unfortunate brothers and sisters. 
The following pussige is from a pocm lately delivered | 
before the Boston Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Asse- | 
ciation, by its President, J. M. W. YERRINTON. 
But one there lives in humble life obscure, | 
Who still moves on, the solace of the poor; 
Who deems no heart so lost to virtue’s glow, 
‘Though framed to carth and fishioned to its woe, | 
That will not turn, enforced by kindlicst power, 
Back to the memory of an holier hour; | 
Who sees in man, whate’er his stains may be, 
A brother hastening to eternity. 
‘Though nursed in sin and bred in passions wild, 
Beholds the image of his Maker’s child; | 
Who does for pity whatsoe’er he can, 
Giving the world ‘ assurance of a man.’ | 
His name ye ask ? Go, mark the falling tear 
Prop on the dungeon us his form draws near ; 
Behold the wanton, weeping o’er her shame, 
till mingle, with her tears, AuGusTus’ name. 
Learn here the lesson—if ye need it still— 
Maa lacks not means, when love inspires the will. 





From the London Inquirer. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
‘One murder makes a villain, 

Millions a hero.” So we hang the wretch, 
ignorant though he be, though never taught 
How precious in God’s sight the life he gave. 
Yet, in imagined mercy, we send priests, 
Preaching—not Christ's glad tidings, but our own, 
Miscalled a cosPrL! that the outcast one 
This country held too worthless to instruct, 
Can, as a murderer, claim her sympathies; 
And the good priest—deceiver and deceived— 
Posts the poor culprit on his way to heaven, 
To God, to angels, to the ‘ just make perfect’— 
No need to prove repentance by amendment ! 
Ok, would he take this untaught sinner home, 
Seat him asa friend in his smooth-rolling carriage, 
Feast him at table, place him by the side 
Of his purc little ones? And shall he dare 
Despatch the hand wet with his brother’s blood, 
To God’s own presence, cleansed from all its guilt; 
Because the Lord told the poor wretch who strove 
Vainly to burst the Roman yoke, that he 
Would not, by miracle, preserve the life 
So freely given, to seal God’s covenant 
Of fatherhood and mercy unto ALi? 
Would not, like care bestowed upon the child, 
Have made him a fit candidate for heaven? 
if the poor wretch be fit to dwell with God, 
Is he not fit to dwell upon man’s earth? 
Is God’s own image, in its mortal pangs, 
A spectacle for crowds, as ignorant 
Aa the poor culprit, dangling like a wolf? 
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Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. 
[CONCLUSION.] 


‘It was her skill 
To strixe the crime, but spire the person still, 
As he who, when he suw the sorpout wreathed 
About his sleeping son, and, as he breathed, 
Drink in his soul, did so the shot contrive, 
‘Lo kill the beast, but keep the child alive.’ 


In our periodical of the 8th instant, we gave | 


some account of the wouderful labors of this dis- 
tinguished lady. 
idly, in preparing that article, that we were 
obliged to continue our labors to another number. 
In looking over her eventful life, one is led to look 
at the source of that wonderful power which she 
had over the most degraded of our race ; over 
those whom society had given up as lost, and ut- 
terly beyond al! moral etiort. We have been so 
fortunate as to meet with a writer who has given 
us the rules which form the groundwork of the 
She had 


visited Newgate several times, and finally assem- 


reformation in which she was engaged. 


bled seventy of the women, aud proposed the 
rules for their future conduct. Here she shows 
very conclusively her thorough knowledge of the 
human heart. She did not present her rules and 
say they must be obeyed, without any consultation 
with the prisoners. She reads them and seeks 
their assent. Such was their confidence in the 
wisdom of their friend, that they unanimously 
We are well sat- 
in the 


agreed to be governed by them. 
isfied that every where, in the prison, 
school, and in the family circle, that much greater 
success would result were the various rules first 
read and explained, and the assent obtained. 
There is much good sense in the couplet of 
Pope: 
‘ Men must be taught as though you tanght them not, 
And things proposed as things forgot.’ 
We are far too. arbitrary in our teachings. But we 


present the rules to the reader :— 


*1. That a matron be appointed for the general super- 
intendence of the women. 

‘2. That the women be engaged in need!e-work, knit- 
ting, or apy other suitable employment. 
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| ‘3. That there be no begging, swearing, gaming, 
| card-playing, quarrelling, or immoral conversation. ‘That 
| all novels, plays, and other iunproper books, be exclu- 
ded; and that all bed words be avoided : 

fault in these particulars he re ‘ported to the matron. 


and any de- 


. ‘That there be a yard-keeper chosen from among 
pa wonen; to inform them when their friends come; to 


see that they leave their work with a moniter when they 
go to the grating, and that they do not spend any tine 
there except with their fiiends, If any woman be found 
disobedient in these respects, the yard-keeper is to report 
the cuuse to the matron. 

*5. That the women be divided into classes, of not 
more than twelve; and thit a moniter be appointed to 
each class. 

‘6. That monitors be chosen from among the most or- 
derly of the women that can read, to euperintend the 
work and conduct of the others. 

‘That the monitors not only overlook the women 
in their own classes, but if they observe any others dis- 
obeying the rules, that they inform the monitor of the 
class to which such persons may belong, who is immedi- 
ately to report to the matron, and the deviations to be sct 
down on a slate. 

‘That any monitor breaking the rules shull be dis- 


missed from her office, and the moat suitable in the class 
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striking, that public attention was called to it, oo 
an appointment was made for a visitation, in com- 
pany with the lord mayor, the sherifi, and severai 
of the municipal authorities :— 


‘The piisoners were asscmibled together, and it bemg 
requested that no alteration in their usual practice might 
take place, one of the ladics read a chapter in the Pible, 
| and then the fen.ales proceeded to their various avoea 








tions, ‘Their attention during the time of reading; their 
the ab- 


sence of every thing like tumult, noise or contention; the 


orderly and sober deportment; their decent dress; 
obedience, and the respect shown by them, and the choer- 
fulness visible in their countenunces and manners, Com 
spired to excite the zstonishment and adu.iration of thea 


Visiters. 





‘ Many of these knew Newgate; had visited it a few 
| months before, and had not forgotten the painful impres- 
| sions mede by a scene, exhibiting, perhaps, the very wt- 
; most limits of misery and guilt. They now suw what 
| without exaggeration, may be called a transformation. 
Riot, licentiousness and filth, exchanged for order, sobn- 
ety, und comparative neatness in the chaniber, the apps 
rel and the persons of the prisoners. They s.w no more 
an asseniblage of abandoned and shameless creatures 
half naked and half drunk, rather demanding than re- 
questing charity. ‘he prison no more resounded with 


obscenity and imprecations und licentious songs; and, ™ 


| 


use the coarse, but just expression of one who knew the 
prison well, ‘this hell upon earth’ exhibited the appear- 
ance of an industrious manufuctory, or a well-regulated 





| 


family. 


‘ The magistrates, to evince theix sense of the impor- 
tance of the alterations which had been effected, imme- 
diately adopted the whole plan as a purt of the system ot 
Newgate, empowered the ladies to punish the refractory 
by short confinement, undertook part of the expense of 
the matron, and loaded the ladies with thanks and bene- 
dictions,’ 








Several! interesting and authentic anecdotes are 
given, which show the extent and thoroughness 
of the reform. We give the following: 


‘A session, or term of the court, had just closed. 
Many of the former prisoners were sent away, and mapy 
A report was circulated thet 
geming was sti!l practised in the prison: one of the h- 
dies went there alone, and assen.bled the prisoners to- 
gether; she told them what she had heard, and that she 
feared it was true; she dwelt upon the sin of gaming. 


new ones were received. 


its evil effect upon their minds, the interruption it gave, 
and the distaste it excited to labor; and she concluded by 
telling them how much the belief of that report had 
eithe: 
or kindness to hex,. 
Soom 
afier she retired to the ladies’ room, one of the prisoners 


gricved her, and how gratified she should be if, 
from consideration for themselves, 
they should be disposed to relinquish the practice, 





selected to take her place. 

‘9. That the monitors be particularly careful to see 
that the women cowe with clean hands aud face to their 
work, and that they ure quiet during their employ ment. 

‘10, That at the ringing of the bell at nine o'clock in 
the morning, the women collect in the work-room, to 
hear a portion of scripture read by one of the visiters or 
the matron; and that the monitors afterwards conduct 
the classes from thence to their respective warde in an 
orderly manner. 

‘1L. That the womea be again coliected for the read- 
ing, at 6 o’clock im the evening, when the work shall be 
given in charge to the matron by the monitors, 

‘12. That the matron keep an exact account of the 
work done by the women, and of their conduct.’ 


After these rules were unanimously adopted, 
the fifteenth chapter of the gospel of Luke was 
read, which contains those inimitable parables— 
the lost sheep, the piece of silver, and the prod- 
igal son. 








In a few months, the change was so visible and 


came to her, and expressed, in a manner which indicated, 
real feeling, her sorrow for having broken the rules of se 
kind a friend, and gave her a pack of cards; and fows 
others did the same. Llaving burnt the cards in their 
presence, she felt bound to remunerate them for their 
value, and to mark her sense of their ready obedience by 
snme small present. A few days afterwards, she called 
the first to her, and telling her intention, produced a neat 
muslin handkerchief. To her surprise, the girl looked 
disappointed ; and, on asking her the reason, she confes- 
sed that she had hoped that Mrs. would have given 
her a Bible, with her own name written in it, which sbe 
should value beyond every thing else, and always keep 
and read. Such a request, made in such a manner, 
could not be refused; and the lady assures me, that she 
never gave a Bible m her life which was received with 
so much interest and satisfaction, or one which she thinks 
more likely to do goed. It is remarkable that this girh, 
from her conduct in her preceding prison, and in gout, 
came to Newgate with the worst of characters; she hae 
read her Bible with tolerable regularity, and has evinec 4: 
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much propriety ef conducr, and gréat’ hcpss are enter- 
tained lef-her permanent improvement,’ 


Mrs. Frvewes*net only able to reach'the most 
degraded in: prison, Wat she could reach even the 
monarch upon his throne. It is seldom that the 
Prison reformer can reach those in authority; but 
Mrs. Fiky possessed this power ina remarkable 
degree. Several incidents are given, showing 
this fact; two of which we present to the rea- 

‘On visiting onevof ‘the state.prisonms in the kingdom 
of ———., in 1839, she found many hundred convicts 


4 


@orking in chains, sorely burdened and oppressed. In 


anison with William Allen, she pressed the case, in the 
absence of the king, on the attention of the queen and 
grown prince. Soon afterwards the queen was seized by 
her mortal illness, but did not depart from this world 
without obtaining the kind promise of her royal consort, 
that Elizabeth Fry’s recommendations respecting the pris- 
ans, should be at once adopted. When the same prison 
was again visited by her in 1841, not a chain was to be 
seen on any of the criminals. ‘They were working with 
comparative ease and freedom; not one of them, as the 
governor declared, had made his escape; and great and 
general was the joy with which they received und wel- 


comed their benefectress. 
* * * * = = 


* When the king of Prussia was in England, he made a 
point of visiting her at her own abode, on which occasion 
she had the pleasure of presenting to him her children, 
and children’s children, a goodly company, between thirty 
and forty in number! She was also gratified by reeciv- 
ing a most affectionate and sympathizing letter from 
him in his own hand, within a few weeks of her death, 
The interest felt about her on the continent of Europe, 
as well as in the United States of America, was indeed 
as warm, and nearly as general, as in her own country.’ 


To show the desire for her acquaintance, and 
the high estimation in which she was held, we 
have the following anecdote of our countryman, 
John Randolph, who, when asked whether he 
was present at a pageant of the royal family, re- 
plied, No, but he had witnessed a much sublimer 
epectucle—Mrs. Fry at Newgate Prison. 

Among the many facts connected with the his- 
tory of Mrs. Fry, there is one which should be 
distinetly noticed. She became very decidedly 
opposed to Capital Punishment. ‘This conviction 
was the result, not of any arguments, nor statis- 
tics, but because she was perfectly satisfied of the 
utter inutility of such a mode of punishment, from 
ber intercourse with prisoners themselves. With- 
out extending our remarks any farther, we pre- 
sent her own testimony. Previous to her visit to 
Newgate, 

* She had formed (she says) no opinion upon Capital 
Punishments; but that her intercourse with the prisoners 
had led to a decided conviction, on her part, of their evil 
tendency. The always is, she stated, as soon 
as an execution is over, ‘‘ Surely, we cannot pity him 
sow; he is in heaven!’ For their persuasion is, that this 
act of severity obliterates and atones for every former 
misdeed; and thus the minds of the prisoners are har- 
dened by the reflection that the time is short, and the swp- 
posed reward is permanent. 

Her universal benevolence, religious hopes, 
and strong sense of duty, are well portrayed in 
the following extract: 


* Bat she was fur from forgetting to be useful to others 
beyond her own circle. Repeatedly was she engaged in 
acceptable religious service at a friend’s meeting in a 
neighboring village ; and she took great pains to dissem- 
imate Bibles and tracts among the crews of foreign and 
other vessels, which frequented the harbor." We must 
workwhile it is to-day,” said she, “* however low the ser- 
vice we may be called to. I desire, through the help 
that miay be granted me, to do it to the end; adding, 
“¢ Let'us sow beside all waters ;”’ I so greatly feel the im- 
portance of that text, ‘‘ In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good.’’ While such was her ear- 
nest desire, she placed no dependence for salvation on 
any works of righteousness which she had done, or could 
do; but only on the fulness and freeness of the pardoning 
love of God in Christ Jesus—the one great sacrifice for 
sin, her sure and certain hope of eternal glory. 

* In the mean while, there was a marked sweetness and 
loveliness in her conversation and demeanor, and a pe- 
culiar and increasing seriousness in her state of mind—a 
longing for a glorious eternity—which seemed to denote 
that she was fast ripening for a holier aud brighter scene, 
a better and enduring inheritance. Speaking of her late 
afflictions, in a note to one of her brothers, she acknowl- 
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PRISONER'S FRIEND. 
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and ‘peace, when this p:ssing scene shall close upon our 
view! Her hour wis indeed nearly come.’?’ 

We would like to present many more incidents, 
but we must turn the attention of the reader to a 
less pleasing part of our narrative. The hour at 
lest came when the Prisoner’s Friend was to put 
of this tabernacle-of clay, and return to that Fa- 
ther whose commands‘she had so fuithfully obey-. 
ed. 

She possessed aidélicate constitution. She was 
often visited with sickness; and met with many 
losses‘in the death of her children and grand- 
children. Many were the trials of faith and pa- 
tience with which her Heavenly Father saw fit to 
prove her in this world of suffering. She knew 
what it was to mourn and weep, but she never 
despaired. She felt that she could sing the song 
of Habakkuk: ‘ Although the fig-tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; the 
labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall 
yield no meat ; the flock shall be cut off from the 
fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls ; yet 
I will rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God of 
my salvation.’ 

In 1843, she spent a few wecks in Paris for the 
last time. After her return, her health was evi- 
dently enfeebled, but she again 
She was enabled to 


recovered, and 
mingled with her friends. 
attend two of the sittings of the last yearly meet- 
ing of the ijritish Ladies’ Society, whom shead- 
dressed with her usual sweetness, love and qigw+) 
er. 


ted. We close with the thrilling account given us 
by one who seems to have been fam#liar with. the 


closing scenes of this eminent phitanthrépist: 

‘In the afternoon of the 11th instant, afer’ a dily or’ 
two of considerable suffering and debility, she was shd- 
denly attacked with presstre of the Braja, ahd while” 
sinking under the stroke, was heard te exéitiim, **O my 
dear Lord, keep and help thy servant 1’ SBi®se6n fell into 
a deep slumber, and became totally on@oWScidtss which 
state, notwithstanding some severe con¥blsionss continued 
almost without intermission, until, on the mertiing of the 
13th, she quictly drew her last breath. «On one ocva-- 
sion, however, she woke up for a few moments, and said 
toa faithful attendant who was beside her bed, ** ‘This isa 
strife butI am sare.’’ Safe she then was, dewbtiéss, 
in the holy hands of the Lord, who was With her in the 
valley of the shadow of death, Safe she now is forever, | 
as we reverently yct firmly believe, in the-besem of that 
adorable Redeemer, whom sheardently loved, and faith- 
fully followed. , 
‘Although she was scarcely to be numbered with the 
aged, hers was a LONG LiF« in the service of her God 


and Saviour, She diced in her sixty-sixth year.’ 


THE RANSOMED. ; 

Weep not for the ransomed; for the Master has ‘come, 
And is calling his wished and redeemed ones home; 
The great and good Shepherd, of his infinite love, 

Is gathering his flock to the sheepfold above. 

They have gone to their rest where the rightcous rejoice, 
For they ran at his bidding, and followed his voice. 

Oh! his mercy and goodness have been ever of old 

To the sheep of his pasture, and lambs of his fold! 


Weep not for the ransomed—ah! why should we weep ? 
Ir. the arms of the Saviour they have fallen asleep; 
They are resting with him—far away from all strife, 
They shall feed evermore in the pastures of life. 

Here the wolf is abroad, and storms are around, 

But there a safe hiding and shelter have found. 

Yes, yes, ye may weep—(ah! who can refrain ?) 

Yet not for the ransomed, but the scattered and slain! 





SONNET IN MEMORY OF ELIZABETII FRY. 
BY ANNE WARREN WESTON. 

‘In prison, and ye visited me.’ 
Throughout all earth, adown all coming time, 
Where’er the gospel’s promises are heard, 

There shall the human heart be thrilled and stirred 
By the remembrance of a love sublime, 

That blotting out long years of grief and crime, 
Forever glorified one woman’s name. 

Friend of the prisoner ! shall not thy sweet fame, 
Like that of Mary, reach to every clime? 

It was not thine to pour rich perfumes down 
Before the very presence of thy Lord; 

But, in the poor, the outcast and abhorr’d, 
Shrinking beneath the world’s unpitying frown, 
Thou didst the image of thy Saviour see:— 

Shall He not say, ‘Thou didst it unto me ?’—c. s. 











‘Woman,’ says the N. Y. Mirror, ‘was made 








edged that she did not count them strange, as though 


some strange thing had happened unto her, but rather re- | 


joieed im beiug made a partaker in the sufferings of 
Chwit, that when his glory should be revealed, she 
might beglad also with exceeding joy. ‘Ah, dearest 
—v-,’” she added, *‘ may we, through our Lord’s love 
and.mercy, eventually thus rejoice with him in glory, rest 


out of a rib at the side of Adani—not out of his 
head to top him—not out of his feet to be tramp- 
led upon by him—but out of his side, to be equal 
to him ; under his arm, to be loved. 





_ Always have a beok within your reach, which’ you 
can catch up at your odd moments. 


PiLISONEW°S PRITBN De 





‘) SHALL. ASK FOR THE AROLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
UNTIL I HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 
STRATED To We.’--Lefayette. 
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Annivetsary Weck in May. 


We remind our friends‘at an early period that 
it is our intention to have a large meeting during 
the Anniversary week. We have not yet fixed on 
the place nor the precise day, but probably it will 
be on the Friday of that week. We hope our 
friends will calculate to be present, that we may 
give a new impulse to the cause. 


The aged Criminal. 

A day scarcely passes when we do not meet with 
some persons who need assistance. On Monday 
of last week a convict called upon us, who had 
spent thirty-one years of his life in our State pris- 
on! Heisa poor feeble old man. 
score winters have passed over his head. Hie is 
once more without the walls of his prison. He 
had procured a breakfast, but he knew not where 
to obtain another meal, or where to procure lodg- 
ing for a single night. The Warden had given 
him five dollars, the largest sum allowed by the 
State. We took him by the hand, and promised 
him assistance. ‘That evening, a benevolent com- 
mittee miet and provided means for his board for a 


Her hour at last came, and she quietly sebmite || wid age. 


Night came. The difficulty now was not the 
wantof means, but a place for a lodging. Gladly 
would: we have given him a bed in our humble 
dwelling, but it was not convenient. Near mid- 
night we went to a tavern and paid for his lodging. 
What a cofiment upon the benevolence of the age! 
On the following night we learned, with regret, 
that a friend took him unbeknown to us to a tavern 
where spirits weré sold, where he was surrounded 
bythe very temptations which had so frequently 
led him astray. 

Here is a bld mar, whose trembling limbs could 
Starcely bear him to our door, without even a shel- 
ter for a sinele night. He has since left us, after 
being supplied with a small amount of money. He 
preferred to leave the city to avoid the numerous 
temptations which every where beset the unwary, 
and the suspicions which are liable to fasten upon 
a Discharged Convict, for society not only neg- 
lects the criminal, but even pursues him with un- 
relenting rigor if any crime occurs. 

In this interesting case, we saw the power of 
love. On the first night, he said for the first time 
in his life he knelt down by the side of his bed to 
pray. He said that he had experienced great kind- 
ness. He earnestly besought heaven that he might 
not betray the confidence of his friends, and that 
he might be saved from the numerous temptations 
which beset his path. What a touching instance 
of the power of love, not over a young, unsuspec- 
ting heart, not over one who had committed a single 
crime, but over one who had passed over thirty 
years in his cell; one whom society generally 
would have the least hope ; oh! we want to write 
volumes when we touch this great theme. 


We learned another fact. We saw at once the 
necessito of a temporary home for the Discharged 
Convict. Such a home must be provided. Who 
will help? We shall yet live to see a building, 
over the door of which shall be written, An A- 
syLuM For DicuarGep Convicts. 





The Little Prisoner. 


Our humane readers will be gratified to learn 
that the little prisoner whose case we mentioned 
last week, “has beén liberated. Our esteemed 
friend, C. M. Exuis, has deeply interested him- 
self in saving the little fellow from prison, thereby 
sending joy and peace into the hearts of the af- 
flicted family.—s. M. s. 





Tracts. 


We are very desirous to publish some tracts rel- 
ative to the treatment of the Criminal. We have 
one now all prepared, but have not the means of 
publishing it. We can prepare fifty more in a 
short time, but as we cannot easily sell tracts, we 
want the means of circulating them gratis. Many 
are unable to buy. There was'a beautiful address 
published in our first number, written by the Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams, an orthodox clergyman of this 
city. It might be put into four pages. .Who will 
help us scatter these ‘oliveleaves,’ as Elihu Burritt 
calls his articles on peace? We will forward to 
any persons who may subscribe, the amount in 
tracts. Great good may be done in this way. 
—C. $. 
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To our £ubscribers. 


Terms or tuz Paper, We mustremind our 
friends, that the first year of our paper expired on 
the first of April. It will be remembef@d that we 
commenced a new year in January with the new 
title for cohvenienee, though strictly the year 
would not end till April, as just stated. We have 
much to pay out, and we ask our subséribers to 
sénd in the small amount due. We have also al- 
tered the terms of our paper, or rather thought 
proper to say to those who subscribe hereafter, 
that where the money isnot paid in advance, or 
within three months after subscribing, that we 
shall add twenty-five cents. Ofcourse, this ddés 
not apply to those who have already become stb- 
seribers. Persons who may send us five dollars, 
will be entitled to six copies. 


yaaa 
Encouragirg. 

Amidst our arduous labors, and discouraging 
rebuffs from the unfeeling, we are not unfre- 
quently cheered and encouraged by a sympa- 
thizing spirit, who looks forward with the buoy- 
ancy of hope and the fervency of desire to the 
rapidly approaching period when universal love 
and benevolence shall pervade our world, and 
when our race, now antagonistic and Ishmaelitish, 
‘like kindred drops, shall mingle into one.’ 

A friend in Newton writes, ‘I rejoice to see an 
| increased interest manifested in this vicinity on 
ithe subject of the abolition of the death-penalty, 
| and hail it as the dawn of that “ good time”? when 
|< men shall love instead of hate.” ? 





A friend in Prescott, equally interested in our 
holy cause, writes: ‘ f esteem your paper very 
| I think you have enlisted in a great and 
[noble cause. You have commenced at the very 
lroot. Most of the people this way are still in the 
‘dark upon this great and Christian subject. | 


lmuch. 


| wah glad to see such men as Upham, Channing and 
Rantoul, speaking against the death-penalty. 
Would to God that many more were engaged in 
the same work; and I trust the time is not far dis- 
tant when we shall all see alike on that great sub- 
ject.’ 
Woman 
ithising woman, who ever feels for other’s woes, 


‘is lending us her cheering aid ; and she will find 


iN Tue Freto! Woman, sympa- 





| ; ; ak a 
| her ‘appropriate sphere’ in thus engaging in this 


‘labor of love. The Lynn ladies lead the van. 


| Who will be first to follow? One of their num- 
| ber, a Dorcas of the age, in a highly interesting 
| Setter to us, says: * They have consulted together, 
jand have unanimously agreed to exert all their 
,energies for this unfortunate class, and would 
| wish tobe known as ‘A Socrat Circe To arp 
THe Prisoner.’ They take up a collection a; 
every meeting, which will enable them to get 
materials to make into such garments as may be 
most needed by such as may be discharged. * * * 
They seek not for numbers, but for such as are 





united in heart and hand to do what they ean for 


g, without regard to color or cast. 


* * ¥* Like guardian angels may you be hover- 





ing around those melancholy abodes, and often, 
yea, very often, be instruments in opening the 
prison doors and letting the captives or oppressed 
‘go free.’ It is to be hoped that those of our own 
sex will also become more active in so good a 


| work, a work so well suited to their tenderness 


and sensibility to suffering of any kind. ‘Their 
influence is often extensive and irresistible ; so 
mach the more need of their being interested in 
the cause of human nature and virtue. I think 
it is not to be doubted that there will yet be a gen- 
eral desire to participate in this great reform.’ 

It gives us great pleasure and encouragement 
to have the co-operation of these benevolent ladies. 
They intend to make up materials and sell them, 
or prepare such articles as the Prisoner may need. 
Should we have an Asylum for the Discharged 
Convict, we shall then need articles for the furnish- 
ing of the rooms. Who will open such a house? 
Will not some friend a few miles in the country 
give us a small place witha littleland? We sin- 
cerely thank the young ladies of Lynn for their 
kindness. ‘They have set a noble example ; one 
which we trust will be followed in many other pla- 


ces. Cannot such a circle be formed in Boston? 





Portrait or Mrs. Fry. As our paper of 
week before last, which contianed the commence- 
ment of the Memoirs and portrait of Mrs. Fry 
fell short in numbers, we have again placed the 
engraving on our first page, that new subscribers 
might have the plasure of looking upon the be- 
nevolent countenance of this humane lady. 





A Reavest. Will Rev. C. C. Burr sénd us a 
copy of his review of Mr. Berg’s work on Capital 
Punishment? 
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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 


Admitting that it was given as a command to 
Noah, that ‘whosoever sheddeth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be shed ;? and that ‘flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall 
ye not eat; and surely your blood of your lives 
will I require ; at the hand of every beast will I 
require it: and at the hand of man, at the hand of 
every man’s brother, will I require the life of man’; 
still it will by no means follow that this command 
is of perpetual obligation, or that it did ever con- 
fer any authority, or make any requisition upon 
civil governments, to take in cool blood the life of 
the murderer, as a punishment for his offence, al- 
though it might be construed as giving a license to 
the nearest relative, the ‘avenger of blood,’ to glut 
his vengeance upon the offender. It is generally 
allowed that al? the commandments (if such they 
should be called) given to Noah upon his leaving 
the ark, are not of perpetual and universal obliga- 
tion. He was to abstain from blood, a ritual ob- 
servance, which the great body of Christians disre- 
gard, denying its obligation upon them. ‘Be ye 
fruitful and multiply, bring forth abundantly in 
the earth, and multiply therein.’ Notwithstand- 
ing this text the laws of marriage have been vari- 
ously modified since the days of Noah. Under 
the Jewish dispensation, polygamy. was permitted; 
under the Christian dispensation it is prohibited. 
In Christian countries marriage is regulated by the 
civil laws; and considerations of expediency in 
regard to entering into the marriage state are 
sanctioned both by the exemple and instruction of 
the great apostle Paul to the Gentiles. ‘The com- 
mand (if such it be) in regard to the punishment 
of murder, went no further, to say the most of it, 
than to justify individual retaliation. This prac- 
tice of individual retaliation might be adapted to 
the state of society as it existed immediately after 
the flood, but it can scarcely be recognized where 
any regular system of government is established. 
In the savage state, it may be necessary for every 
individual to exercise the right of avenging for his 
own wrongs ; it may be a necessary part of the 
natural right of self-defence. But in the first ad- 
vancement in civilization, individuals are restrain- 
ed, if not entirely prohibited, from avenging them- 
selves,and are required to have recourse to the 
laws for redress of their personal grievances. As 
man adyances in civilization, and as civil govern- 
ment is perfected in its forms by adapting itself 
to the wants of the social state, this principle of 
private retaliation is suppressed by every means in 
the power of the government, as utterly repug- 
nant to the great object of all legitimate rule, the 
happiness, peace and good order of the communi- 
ty; the security of property, liberty and life. If 
the command gives to Noah is of universal and 
perpetual obligation, why was it modified in the 
law given to the Hebrew Commonwealth by Mo- 
ses some eight or nine hundred years afterwards? 
This command makes no distinction between him 
who in sudden passion slew his fellow-man, and 
him who of malice aforethought sought out his 
victim and took his life. Whether the death was 
from sudden passionate excitement or from cool 
deliberate malice, still the nearest relative, ‘ his 
brother,? was required to put the manslayer to 
death. By the Jewish law, the ‘ avenger of blood? 
was somewhat restrained by the introduction of 
the common law between manslaughter and mur- 
der. ‘He that smiteth a man so that he die, shall 


‘ surely be put to death, and if a man lie notin wait, 


but God deliver him into his hand, then 
I will appoint thee a place whither he shall flee. 
But if aman come presumptuously upon his neigh- 
bor to slay him with guile, thou shalt take him 
from mine altar, that he may die.’ In the Jew- 
ish ritual the practise of private revenge was reg- 
ulated so as to adapt it to the then state of society. 
Cities of refuge were appointed, to which a man 
slayer might flee from the pursuit of the ‘ avenger 
of blood’ and have the benefit of a judicial trial, 
to decide whether he was guilty of wilful murder 
ornot. It being admitted that the criminal laws of 
the Jews are not binding upon other nations, and 
that by their law the punishment of homicide was 
modified from what it was under the command to 
Noah, 80 as to accommodate it to the cireumstan- 
ces of the Jews, the perpetuity of that law must 
be considered as at an end, and every nation is at 
liberty to provide for the punishment of murder 
in such manner as is best adapted to the circum- 
stances of those for whom the laws are made. Al- 
though the Jewish law punished miurder with 
death, yet it does not follow that such a law was 
perfect, for it is said in holy writ, ‘I gave them stat- 
utes that were not good, and judgments whereby 











they should not live.’ And again, in regard to po- 
ligamy and divorce, ‘ but from the beginning it was 
not so, for the hardness of their hearts he permit- 
ted this.” And may it not also be truly said, that 
in regard to the punishment of murder with death, 
‘jt was not so from the beginning.’ From the 
creation to the time of the giving of the law to the 
Jews, a period of about twenty five hundred years, 
we have no recorded instance of the crime of mur- 
der being punished with death, but on the contrary, 
in a very flagrant instance, a different punishment 
is inflicted upon the murderer of his own broth- 
er. 

Although it is evident that the penalty for mur- 
der by the Jewish law was death, yet we do not 
find that the omission of the infliction of this pen- 
alty was in all cases spoken of as a disregard of 
a Divine command. David procured the death of 
Uriah, but was suffered to live to old age, and di- 
ed a natural death. Joab slew Abner and Amasa, 
but was suffered to live until a succeeding reign, 
and was then punished for treason or rebellion. 
Absalom caused Ammon to be slain, he fled from 
his country, but after three years banishment, he 
was permitted to return, and was slain in open re- 
bellion against his father’s government. Manassech 
filled the streets of Jerusalem with innocent blood, 
but on repentance, was permitted to die in peace. 
The religion of the Prince of Peace rebuked the 
vindictive spirit of precepts prescribed for the stub- 
born Jews only for the hardness of their hearts, 
and itself spoke the language of kindness, mercy, 
peace and good will to men. ‘It has been said by 
the:n of old time, an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, but I say unto you,resist not evil. If any 
man smite you on one cheek, turn to him the oth- 
er also.’ In what stronger terms could the differ- 
ence between the revengeful spirit of the Jewish 
dispensation and the merciful and forgiving spirit 
of his own sul. lime mission, have beem communi- 
cated? It is as if he had said, the fundamental 
principle of the Mosaic criminal code was retali- 
ation and the indulgence of the spirit of revenge ; 
but I have come to banish from the hearts of my 
true followers all such passions, and to make their 
absence, their extinction, a distinguishing ch arac- 
teristic of my religion. Christ did not give ex- 
press laws for the regulation of a civil commu- 
mity as such, but he laid down principles of action 
for his followers, which, when they become fully 
imbued with His spirit, will, as we truly believe, 
lead them to impugn the barbarous doctrine of ‘life 
for life.’ ‘These principles should be as operative 
with those who have any concern in making the 
laws, in relation to the spirit and operation of such 
laws, as they are in directing the conduct of life 
in every other respect. Q. R. 





For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
A Short Epistle 


To the Inmates of the State Prison in Charles- 
town, Mass. 


I am a man,—I address you as men,—as 
brethren in bonds,—as_ my fellow-creatures,—my 
fellow-sinners,—tellow-travellers,—fellow-sufler- 
ers,—fcllow-heirs of immortality, bearing the im- 
press of the all-forming hand of the Creator. 1 
wish to say a great deal in a few words. The 
whole foundation and superstructure,—the inter- 
nal and external,—the centre and circumference of 
religion, consist in supreme love to God and love 
to our fellow-beings, felt and carried out in con- 
duct. Religion without feeling would be seriously 
defective ; and equally so without action. The 
primary, the greatest duty obligatory, is to love 
God first and most. But we cannot love a being 
in whose nature and conduct we can behold noth- 
ing lovely. We may, and ought to pity the most 
vicious and unlovely ; but we cannot love an ob- 
ject and being possessing no lovely traits of cha- 
racter. ‘The human family have misconceived 
the character, government and designs of God. 
Could the fogs and clouds of ignorance and dark- 
ness be chased from our mental vision,—could we 
entertain correct notions and ideas of our Maker 
and Redeemer,—seeing him as he is, altogether 
lovely,—we should love him, and loving, | oe 
obey him. Obedience would as naturally flow 
from the living fountain of love within us, as the 
pure limpid streams of water flow from their re- 
spective fountains.- Equally certain is it, that 
from the same living principle,—love to God,— 
while it flows back to him, the unbounded Ocean 
of love, it extends to the human family, to the 
intelligent universe, not overlooking or neglecting 
the humblest and lowest of God’s creatures. On 
these great principles méditate. Think on the 
loveliness of Christ,—God’s manifestation in the 
flesh. Strive to possess the mind, the feelings of 





the Saviour. Make him your model; implicitly 
follow his steps. You need not fear to step where 
you see the marks of his footsteps. Shun every 
vice, and practise every virtue. Virtues and vices 
cluster in families. When we open the door to 
one virtue or vice, we invite the whole family of 
whic’: it is a member, to come in. In conclusion, 
let me say to each of you, resolve from this hour 
to do right—to give your heart to God, and do 
good to your feilow-beings. Let not the world be 
worse, but better for your living in it. Despair 
not of God’s mercy. Art thou a great sinner? 
Christ is a great Saviour. 

Thy Redeemer, in thy solitary cell, Jooks upon 
thee, and listens tothy sighs and prayers. Come, 
O come to the fountain of Christ’s blood, shed for 
you—come to the ocean of God’s boundless love, 
and wash away your crimson stains—come and be 
What 
means the beating of thy heart? What means the 


clad in Christ’s seamless righteousness. 


throbbings, the agitation of thy troubled soul— 
the secret sigh, the trickling tear? 1 hear the 
deep response in the stillness of night: I have 
grieved my dear parents, my wife, my children 
I have ruined myself for time and 
Hark! hear 


and friends. 
eternity. 
the Saviour, he speaks to thee: 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for | am meek and lowly in heart, 


lor me remains no hope. 
Come unto me, 


and ye shall find rest to your souls, De patient in 
thy confinement. Submit to this needed and 
healthful correction. If suffering wrongfully, 
thou hast an inward balm the guilty cannot feel, 
Make no effort to escape, which love to God and 
man will not fully warrant. Indulge no hard, 
unkind feelings towards any fellow-creature. Love 
your enemies—overcome evil with good. Respect 
the officers and managers of the prison. Be kind 
to each other—be kind to all. Be thankful to 
God for the blessings you enjoy. I pray God 
that you may all become good and useful men. 
I know of no class of men who could be more ex- 
tensively useful than reformed convicts in our 
State prisons. Suppose that all the inmates in the 
prison at Charlestown were thoroughly reformed, 
and all, on being discharged, were to lift up a 
warning voice incommunity, like the reformed 
inebriates of the present day—what an amount of 
good might he effected by their united and well- 
directed labors! Better days are coming; the world 
will be renovated. The millennial sun is rising ; 
public sentiment is changing ; the banner of truth 
is waving; vice is receding; virtue ascending ; 
hell is trembling; heaven rejoicing, and peace, 
dove-like, descending to bless our blood-stained 


world. 
CALVIN PHILLEO. 





Meeting for the Criminal, 

A meeting will be held at the Phonographic [all, 339 
Washington-stseet, on Friday evening next, at 7 o'clock, 
to consider the Proper Treatment of the Criminal. Sev- 
eral friends of the cause will address the meeting. 


Agency in Essex County. 

Our excellent friend,Cnaisrorurr Jonnson, Ir., 
of Lynn, proposes to commence a tour through 
Essex County this week. He will cheerfully re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Prisoner’s Friend, and 


donations in aid of our cause. 











DONATIONS FOR OUR OFFICE, 


Prisoners’ Friend Society, Lynn, $4 00 
Lemuel Gilbert, Boston, 1 00 
Collection, Chelsea, 4 22 
L. S. Nash, 1 00 


[With the above sum was written, ‘ May we all 
give of our substance for good, and many prayers for 
every dollar.] 

John Brown, Boston, 
Rey. J. T. Sargent, 

B. C. Putnam, Wenham, 
FE. P. Caswell, s 
Orrin Millearm, « 

C. B. Batchelder, 

Samuel Stearns, Lynn, 

J. B. Souther, “ 
Father Story, es 

D. B. Eorey (pledge) Boston, 
Robert Ure, Malden, 
Samuel Hallett, Hyannis, 
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David Hinckley, “ 00 
Thacher Hinckley, “ 50 
Friends, “ $7 
Eli Hinckley, " 50 
Freeman Hallett, a 25 
izra Ely, -" 50 
Leander Hallett, oe 25 
Seth Hallett, " 50 
R. S. King, - 50 
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Contribution at Hyannis, 
David Eldridge, Barnstable, 
Friend, o 
FE. Paine, 
A. Howes, 
E. Thacher, Yarmouth, 
Contribution at Yarmouth, 
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Gen. FE. Cobb, Brewster, 5 00 
Contribution at Truro, 0 35 
Donations for the Paper. 

Friend, 4 00 

Do. 0 50 
For Prisoners’ Fund. 
Mrs. Merriam, Boston, $3 00 


For Prisoner’s Daughter, 
Pair of shoes by a friend in Chelsea. 


Samuel Cook, Weymouth— 
Pair of shoes for J. M. Spear. 





Receipts for week ending April 9. 


John Sprague, Littleton, $1—M. Cheney, Milford, 

50c; D. Manning, Danvers, 75c; W. J. C. Tenney, 25¢; 
John Dodge, 75c; A. D. Cushing, 1; A.W. Bancroft, 1— 
S. Bearse, Hyannis, 1;—1. Centre, Brunswick, Me. 1— 
Anthony Reed, Dighton, 50c—E. ‘Thayer, Neponset Vil- 
lage, I—E. Crosby, Dedham, 1—Mrs. FE. Mann,Charles- 
town, 50; J. Carroll, 8. Walpole, 1—Amos Chase, Au- 
burn, N. H., 1—E. Fallerton, Boston, 75¢e—Wm. H. 
| Harriman, Georgetown, 1 25—J. Backus, Hyannis, 1; 
A. G. Drody, 1; F. Bearse, 50c ; Orrin Crowell, 1; FE. 
Crowell, 1; E. Baxter, 1; B. Hallett, 1; L. Hallett, 1; 
| Dr. O. Ford, 50c; John B, Baxter, 1—Capt. J. Hawes, 
Yarmouth Port, 50c ; M. Hinckley, 1; Freeman Hinck- 
j ley, 50; C. Lewis, 1; F. Paine, 1—Rev. J. B. Wight, 
North Dennis, 1; U. Hawes, 1; J. 8S. Hawes, 50c— 
N. Hinckley, Marston’s Mills, 1; E. Lovell, 1; W. 
Hinckley, i—J. B. Hinckley, Osterville, 50c-—Silvanus 
Jagger, Centreville, 1—Cupt. J. Myrick, FE. Brewster,50; 
1. Crosby, 1; 1. Hopkins, 50e—Wm. Sampson, Brew- 
ster, 1; f. Baker, 50S, Nickerson, Chatham, 1; Capt. 
J. Nickercon, 1—O. Nickerson, N. Chatham, 1; 8. Nick- 
erson, 1; Capt. J. Young, 1—A. Kenrick, 8. Knowles, 
N. Knowles, 8. Houghton, Orleans, 1 each—Levi Ste- 
vens, ‘Truro, 50e—J. Small, J. Smith, G. Smith, R. &. 
Small, PD. S. Small, North Truro, 1 each—J. Atkins, 
Provincetown, 1; G. Ryder, 1—J. Eveleth, Boston, !; 
J. Putnam, 75c—P. B. Peck, North Windham, 75— 
J.P. Sayer, Edgarton, 25—R. C. French, Fail River,1— 
G. W. Pitman, Lower Bartlett, 2—8. Cutler, O. H. Par- 
ker, N. Wyman, E. Trull, A. ‘Thompson, 8S. Cum- 
| mings, S. "thompson, Woburn, 1 each; J. Dow, PF. 
| Bosworth, F. H. Cragin, A.Bughee, 8. Young, T. Hovey, 
|J. Knights, 3d, 50¢ each; J. R. Bodwell, J. E. Abbott, 25¢ 
| each—G, L. Haneock, J. M. Richardson, S. 'T. Fort, 
co Attleboro’, 1 each; 8. Guild, I. B. Allen, D. 
| Capron, 50c each—J. W. Capron, A. ‘Thompson, Attle- 
j boro’, 50e each—J. Richards, N. Attleboro’, 25ce—J. 
A. Perry, Attleboro’ Falls, 25e. 














TO LET; 
Part of a spacious room, suitable for a Counting room 
or Editorial room. Address a line to the Editors of 
Prisoner’s Friend, 16 Court Square, 








REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 





‘Por HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC- 
TUARY; FROM HEAVEN DIP THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DRATH.---Belle. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH?! 





VIRGINIA! Hunter Huixt, for the murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 
February, 1847. 

ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of his 
sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 

NEW-YORK! ‘Tiuuert, for the murder of 
John Covert at Whitehall. ‘lime of execution 
not known. 

KENTUCKY! Jown W. Parker, of Scrub 
Grass, for the murder of his wife. ‘Time of ex- 
ecution not known, 

James M’Carrerty, for the murder of David 
Hassler. ‘Time of execution, 8th of May. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19, 1843. 
Time of execution, July 8, 1846. 

CONNECTICUT! Awnnprew P. Porter, for 
the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last February. 
To be hung July 3, 1846. 

MARYLAND! Ww». Wuee ter, aslave, for 
engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
unknown. 

UNITED STATES! Base, the pirate ; now 
confined in the Tombs, N. Y¥. City. The time 
of execution is fixed by the President on the first 
Friday of June, 1846. 

VERMONT! Exgcene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child ; time of execution 
not fixed. 

LOUISIANA! Sasmven Kenwepy, for the 
murder of Benjamin W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; 
time of execution not appointed, 














MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder; now 
confined at hard labor in the State Prison; time of 
execution not fixed. 
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From the Democratie Review for April. 
THE SHIP BUILDERS. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. “4 


The sky is ruddy in the East, 
The earth is grey below, 
And, spectral in the river mist, 
Our bare, white timbers show. 
Up !—let the sound of measured stroke 
And grating saw begin: 
The broad-axe to the gnarled oak, 
The mallet to the pin. 


Hark '—Roars the bellows, blast on blast, 
The sooty smithy jars, 

And fire-sparks, rising far and fast, 
Are fading with the stars. 

All day forus the smith shall stand 
Beside thai flashing forge ; 

All day for us his hgavy hand 
The groaning anvil scourge. 


Gee up !—Gee ho!—The panting team 
For us is toiling near ; 

For us the rafismen down the stream 
Their island barges steer. 

Rings out for us the axe-man’s stroke 
in forests old and st:1]— 

For us the century-circled oak 
Falls crashing down his hill 


Up !—Up !—in nobler toil than ours 
No crafismen bear a part: 

We imake of Nature's giant powers, 
The slaves of human Art. 

Lay rib to rib, and beam to beam, 
And drive the trunnels free ; 
Nor faithless joint nor yawning seam 

Shall tempt the searching sea. 


Where’er the keel of our good ship 
The sea's rough field shall plough — 
Where'er her tossing spars shall drip 
With salt spray caught below— 
That ship must heed her master’s beck, 
Her helm obey his hand, 
And seamen tread her reeling deck 
As if they trod the land. 


Her oaken ribs the vulture-beak 
Of Northern ice may peel 
The sunken rock and coral peak 
May grate along her kee! : 
And know we well the painted shell 
We give to wind and wave, 
Must float, the sailor's citadel, 
Or'sink, the sailor's grave. 


Ho!—strike away the bars and blocks, 
And set the good ship free ! 


-_.* 
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_ God bless her, wheresoe’er the breeze 
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Her snowy wing shall fan, 
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mart or on the main, 


peaceful ’ 

to wind the silken chair 
ree round the world! 

Speed on the ship !—But let her bear 

| No merchandise of sin, 

No groaning cargo of despair 
Her toomy hold within. 

No Lethean drug for Eastern lands, 
Nor poison draught for ours, 


~ But honest fruits of toiling hands, 


~ And Nature's sun and showers. 

Be hers the Prairie's golden grain, 
The Desert's golden sand, 

The clustered fruits of sunny Spain, 
The spice of Morning-land ; 

Her pathway on the open main 
May blessings follow free, 

And glad hearts welcome back again 
Her white sails from the sea. 





FRIENDSHIP. 
Is aught so fair 


In all the dewy landscape of the Spring, 

In the bright eye of Hesper or the morn. 

In Nature's fairest form, is aught so fair 

As virtuous Friendship? as the candid blush 

Of him who strives with fortune to be just ? 

The gratefal tear, that streams for other's woes ’ 
Where peace with ever-blooming olive crowns 
‘The gate; where honor’s liberal hands effuse 
Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 

Uf innocence and love protect the scene? 


: 





REDEEM THE TIME. 


Count that day lost; whose tow descending sun 


‘Views from thy’ hands no worthy action done. 
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PRISONER’S FRIEND. 




















| MISCELLANY. 


State Lunatic Hospital. 





Extracts from the Annual Reports. 


Another man came directly from one of our 
seminaries to this institution. He sees persons at 
his window resembling the professors whom he 
has been accustomed to hear, and converses with 
them. He has seen lightning and flame flashing 
through his room and about the houses in town. 

One man stands at his window and gives orders 
to the railroad depot, half a mile distant, respecting 
the movements of the cars. 
the window in the night, who directs him not to 
take his medicine. 

Another man sees angels and cherubs at his win- 
dow in the night, and holds conversation with 
them. They tell him that 'Tuesday is the proper 
Sabbath, and he observes that day instead of Sun- 
day. 

Another sees vermin, particularly spiders, crawl- 
ing over his person and about the room. 

One sees the devil in his room, who tells him 
all his thoughts. He feels sensible effects upon 
his body, which are the result of these interviews 
He can drive him away at any time by promising 

to get married. 

An old gentleman is visited at night by the 
corpse of his friend, who brings him raisins, to- 
bacco, &c. Sometimes he gets into bed with him, 
he finds he is cold, very soft, and offensive to the 
smell. 

A deaf and dumb patient feels himself drawn to 
the earth and to substances about him, and says the 
earth is like onions applied to his feet. 

A recent case of insanity, is annoyed by gas 
thrown at him, which dazzles and disturbs him so 
that he is unable to know what he is about. 

One patient, who has long been with us, is ex- 
cessively annoyed by what he calls “plaster of Par- 
is women,’ who blow his hair off with their ‘chem- 
istry winds.’ He is quite bald, covers his head 
with a handkerchief, and rubs it constantly. 

A woman now in the Hospital is greatly dis- 
turbed by an old woman, who visits her at night, 
and commands her to do things which she after- 
wards knows are wrong, but which, at the time, 
she feels obliged to perform. She often obliges 
her to get out of bed in the night and lie on the 
floor ; of this she complains bitterly, but dare not 
disobey. 

A very intelligent patient came into the hall one 
day when I was in, and said that an angel came 
into her room, and seeing a book upon the table 
took it and disappeared. She was greatly agita- 
ted and alarmed, and walked briskly through the 
hall, exclaiming, ‘an angel has been in my room 
and took away my book. I saw the little hand, 
and the book is gone—the book is gone!’ She 
knew the angel, it was her own daughter who had 
died some time before. As she was s0 much dis- 
turbed, search was made for the book, and it was 
found in the hands of an excited patient, who ac- 
knowledged that she went into the room and took 
it. The lady remained greatly disturbed for a 
long time. 








Usefal Education. 


The Chaplain of the Clinton (N. Y.) State Pris- 
on, in his late Report to the Legislature, uses the 
following language, which is marked throughout 
with. sound sense, and peculiarly worthy of the 
serious attention of parents, to whom its wise ad- 
monitions are directed :— 


‘It would seem that too many parents are con- 
tent to teach their children that a few acts of mer- 
ey and humility is all that is required to constitute 
a religious life. But we find that a simple belief 
in the doctrines of religion alone, does not always 
make men honest ; not even sufficiently so to keep 
them out of our State Prisons ; while we frequent- 
ly meet with men of sterling integrity, who are 
wholly destitute of religious faith. While parents 
teach humility and mercy to their children, many 
overlook the equally important duty of instructing 
them in the sterling principles of justice in their 
business transactions with their fellow-men. Is 
not the want of justice in the common transactions 
of life, where the great evil lies which disturbs the 
peace of society? Let parents teach their chil- 
dren that without integrity and the sterling prin- 
ciple of justice, their claims to piety will be like 
the morning cloud that passeth away. Let them 
insist that goodness is inseperable from greatness, 
that honesty is always the best policy, and that it 
is also the only true road te honor, fame, and 
wealth. I say, therefore, to parents, whoam also 
a parent,—let us teach our children that they can- 





He sees his wife at } 





not place too high an estimate on honesty and a 
good character. If this were done in early life, 
should we not save ourselves from the mortifica- 
tion of having our children, after they have be- 
come members of a religious church, go back to 
crime and to the State prison, and thereby bring 
down our gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ?— 
for we have the promise, that if we ‘train up a 
child in the way he should go, when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’ 
Axsram Harr, Chaplain.’ 





A Benevolent Action. 


A Paris correspondent of the Courier des Etats 
Unis relates an interesting anecdote of Mr. M . 
a rich but excentric individual in Paris. He had 
retired from business with a yearly income ofone 
hundred and fifty thousand livres. He was care- 
ful to preserve his principal untouched, but was 
in the habit of spending all the interest. His or- 
dinary expenses were managed with method and 
economy—but the amount which he disposed of in 
charities was quite large—and he always kept on 
hand a considerable sum to be expended in any e- 
mergencies which might occur—and sometimes he 
found no little embarassment in getting rid of this 
reserved fund. 

Not long since, he found he had on hand one 
thousand crowns, which he was anxious to dis- 
pose of. While he was debating with himself how 
he should expend it, one of the chimneys of his 
hotel took fire. ‘The alarm was given—the fire- 
men were first called—afterwards the chimney- 
sweeps, to sweep the other chimneys. Among 
them was a little bright looking Savoyard, who, 
ragged and soiled as he was with soot, gaily sung 
his song. Mr. M yregarded him with interest. 
The song was amusing, and caused him to smile 
—and his heart was warmed towards the little 
sweep. 

‘My little friend,’ said Mr. M » ‘I think I 
must make you a new year’s present.’ 

‘ Many thanks, my good Sir,’ replied the Savoy- 
ard, showing two noble tiers of polished ivories, I 
shall be pleased to receive it.’ 

‘You seem to be perfectly happy,’ continued Mr. 
M » you sing in excellent spirits: You are of 
course cotented with your condition.’ 

‘Yes, sir, | am contented—but | should be much 
better contented if I could have remained in my 
own country with, my dear mother and sisters.’ 

‘And what hinders you from returning ?? 

‘Oh, said the little sweep, its very easy to talk 
about it—but I cannot quit the business of chim- 
ney-sweeping until I have made a fortune.’ 

‘How! a fortune? How much is that?’ 

‘A great deal! No less than two thousand 
francs, which I shall have to collect, sous by sous, 
which will require at least ten years. Yes, ten 
years must pass before I shall be able to see again 
my mother and my dear native mountains!’ said 
the boy, while a tear glistened in his eye. 

‘You shall go to-morrow, if you like,’ said Mr. 
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‘Are you joking with me, sir?’ 

*‘No—I tell you, you may leave Paris as soon as 
you like. Your fortune is made!’ 

‘What, my two thousand francs!’ 

‘Yes, and more—! will give you three thousand; 
Go, find your master, and bring him here.’ 

The master was found, the whole matter was 
arranged, and the bright little Savoyard, weeping 
with joy, and clad in neat and appropriate costume, 
departed the next day for his native mountains to 
embrace his mother, and carry happiness into her 
humble cottage. 





The Merchant and the Quaker, 


A merchant of London having a dispute with a 
Quaker, concerning a business account, became 
so enraged that he was determined, notwithstand- 
ing the persuasions of the Quaker, to institute a 
law-suit, Still desirous of amicably settling the 
matter, the Quaker called at the house of the 
merchant, and inquired of the servant for his 
master. ‘The merchant heard the inquiry, and 
cried out, ‘ Tell that rascal I am not at home.’ 
The Quaker mildly said to him, ‘ Well, friend, 
may God put thee in a better mind.’ ‘The mer- 
chant was subdued by the kindness of the reply ; 
and, after careful consideration, became convinced 
thathe was wrong. He sent for the Quaker, and, 
after making a handsome apology, said, ‘ How 
were you able to bear my abuse with so much pa- 
tience?? ‘ Friend,’ replied the Quaker, ‘I will tell 
thee. I was naturally as hot and violent as thou 
art. But.I knew that to indulge my temper was 
sinful, and also very foolish. I observed that men 
im a passion always spoke very loud; and I 





thought if I could control my voice, I should 
keep down my passions. I theréfore made it a 
rule never to let it rise above a certain key ; and 
by a careful observance of this rule I have, with 
the blessing of Ged, entirely mastered my natural 
temper.’ 


Contemplation, 

‘Why are you so melancholy?’ said the Duke 
of Marlborough to a soldier, afier the battle of 
Blenheim. 

‘lam thinking,’ replied the man, ‘how many 
widows and orphans I have made to day for « 
sixpence,’ 


Tae Carvinat in Hevi! Michael Angelo, 


in his picture of the general judgment, which is ” 


in the pope’s chapel, among other figures rep- 
resented as in hell, had placed a certain cardinal, 
who was not one of his friends; and had painted 
him so much to the life, that every body easily re- 
cognised him. The cardinal of course was affront- 
ed, and went to the pope to demand justice, insist- 
ing that his figure should immediately be taken 
from the picture. But the pope replied, ‘You 
know how far my power extends; I can deliver 
from purgatory, but not from hell. 





A distinguished divine of Baltimore, in alluding on 
Sunday last to the Magnetic Telegraph, spoke of it as 
‘the Highway of Thought.’ 


When you have occasion to praise, do it with all yon: 
heart: when forced to censure, do it mildly—with Chris- 
tian regard. 

KircHen. ‘What a_ small kitchen!’ excluimed 
Queen Flizabeth, after going over a handsome u ansion. 
‘It is by having so small a kitchen, that I am enabled 
to keep so large a house,’ replied its owner. 


A Terrisite Account. An able writer on the 
license law thus sums up the question: 

The traffic of intoxicating drinks is unjust towards 
men, and offensive to God—because, 

fst, It encourages fraud, by the practice of adultera- 
tion. 

2d, It perpetuates intemperance. 

3d. It promotes pauperism and crime. 
- 4th, It diminishes the wealth of the State. 

Sth, It unnecessarily and unequally increases the 
public burdens. 

Gth, It impairs the hea!th of our population. 

7th, It impairs the intellect. 


The ‘ National Protestant’ says that there are in the 
United States 21 Ronian Catholic sees, 740 churches, 
437 missionary statious, 762 clergymen, 21 ecclesiustical 
institutions, 25 colleges aud literary institutions? 36 con- 
vents, 53 female academies, and 97 charitable institu- 
tions. ‘The number of Roman Catholics is estimated at 
2,000,000, 








BOOKS ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT. 

AVING opened an office (16 Court Square,) we 

can now i.eet the wants of our friends in regard to 

works on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 

lets und larger works for sale, sone of which are from 

England. Should the firiends:of the cause extend to us 

sonie little encouragement in this way, we could afford to 

print a variety of tracts. We trugt they will call and ex. 
amine for themselves. The following is a list : 

Essays on Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear. 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Irremediability of Capital Punishment.. Price 4 cents. 

Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. By Charles C. Bur- 
leigh. Price 25 cts. 

A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- 
islatare of the State of New-Hampshire. By John |. 
O’Sullivan. 1841. Price 75 cents. 

Three Discourses on Capita! Punishment. By FE. HH. 
Chapin. 1843. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Punishinent of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- 
ter to the Marquis of Northampton. By Jobn Pell. 
London. 1835. Price 6 cents. 

Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to the in- 
cumbent of St. James’s, Sheflield, on Capital Punish 
ment. By Samuel Roberts. London. 1841. Price 6cts 

Report relating to Capital Punishaient, to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. By Robert Rantoul, Esq 
1835. Price 25 cents. 

Letters on the Death-Penalty. addressed to his Excellen- 
cy Gov. Briggs, and the Members of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Price 6 cents. 

The above works also for sale by BELA MARSH, 

25 Cornhill. 

















AGENTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Isaac Austin, Nantucket. Post Master, Danvers, 

T. A. Smith, Annisquam. John Bailey, New-Bedford. 
Benj. Spinney, ‘Taunton. H. Bates, Norton. 

Capt. C.Goodspeed, Hyannis, G. Higgins, P. M., Brewter. 
8. Higgins, Orleans Rev. Mr. Clark, ‘Taro. 
Noah Jackman, Attleboro.’ J. 8. Hammond, Marbleh’d. 
M. Polly, Leominster. J. A. Waite, Hubbardston. 
Nathan Wyman, Woburn, Hiram A. Morse, Holliston. 
Rev. Wm. Coe, F. Medway. E. K. Whitaker, Needham. 
Darius Smith, Weymouth. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Leonard Chase, Milford. E. K. Rowell, Manchester. 
Rufus Merril!, Concord. 
, RHODE-ISLAND. 
Rev. B. Taylor, Providence. 
VERMONT. 
Rev. Mr. Sanborn, Barre. _ Eli Ballou, Montpelier. 
Haskell & Palmer, Woodstock. Dr. Spaulding, Brattleboro" 
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